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Memorabilia. 


Spat: a time of war is a time of parsi- 
; mony, is @ maxim which Patriots and 
Senators have often in their mouths, and 
‘which I do not remember ever to have been 
denied. 

: “I know not whether by the acute enquiries 
‘of age, this opinion has been dis- 
‘covered to be groundless, and is therefore 
thrown aside among obsolete follies; or 
‘whether it has happened on this as on other 
occasions, that conviction is on one side, and 
‘practice on the other; but so it is, that the 
War, whatever it is has taken from our 
‘Wealth, has added nothing to our Frugality. 
iEvery place of splendid Pleasure is filled 
with assemblies, every Sale of expensive 
‘Superfluities is crowded with buyers; and 
War has no other effect, than that of enabling 
us to shew that we can be at once Military 
and Luxurious, and pay Soldiers and Fidlers 
at the same time.’? 

If our withers are unwrung we may pass on 
‘to the question, whose paragraphs are these, 
Goldsmith's or Johnson’s? On the not great 
‘authority of a certain Thomas Wright they 
have appeared regularly in editions of Gold- 
‘smith’s works, but now on the authority of a 
note by Bishop Thomas Percy they are attri- 
buted to Johnson. Mr. E. L. McAdam has 
‘an article in the current Review of English 
Studies entitled ‘New Essays by Dr. John- 
son.’ The essays are three in number and 
jwere contributed to The Weekly Corres- 
pondent, Dec. 2, 9 and 16, 1760. Our quota- 
ition comes from the second of them, “ and 
ithe best,’” says Mr. McAdam. We ourselves 
dike the two others better. The third, written 


in the person of Tom Stucco, is an example of 
‘what our reviewer had in mind (at ante p. 


168) in speaking of Johnson’s ‘‘ humorous 
satire.”’ As a further example of ‘‘the pov 
ityle of: Samuel, Johnson certainly of 
the Johnsonian prose style—we quote a para- 
graph from: the first fat Loin: 


they may neglect him witho The most 
laboured performance of wit and learning is as 
easily thrown into the fire, asa taylor’s bill. 

demonstrator may try to convince the reason, and 
the man of fancy to move the passions; but when 
each has done all that he can, no man is obliged 
to have his passions moved, or his reason con- 
vinced: all may refuse to read; or all may read 
without attention, and refuse to understand. 


()UR attention has, better late than never, 
been called to the first instalment of an 
article on “Hannah More and her Friends, 
by W. Vowles in The Downside Review for 
last January. © Did Alice Meynell, in ‘some 
unreprinted article—did Virginia Woolf— 
ever write on Hannah More? Reading Mr. 
Vowles’s article we wonder how they could 
have avoided to do so: she was so much a 
subject for their pens. _ Mr. Vowles’s first 
instalment does not cover quite the first half 
of Hannah’ More’s long life of eighty-eight 
years (1745-1833), but it convinces us that 
the writer of her lively English, the friend 
of Garrick, who could hold her own in 
friendly. squabbles with Johnson, could never 
decline into a dull and shallow pietist, and 
to make sure that she did net :we looked up 
Macaulay’s reminiscences: of her:. When'he 
was seven and she was seventy-four he stayed 
with: her and her sister-for “a week: ‘““In 
parlour and kitchen they could not make 
enough of me. They taught me to cook; and 
I was to preach, and they got in people from 
the fields, and I stood on a chair, and preached 
sermons.’’ We are glad to hear of the kit- 
chen, and we are sure that he enjoyed himself 
in the parlour. 


f° all who love the rugged history of the 
Scottish Border, ‘ Nisbet of that Ilk’ by 
Robert Chancellor Nesbitt, just published by 
John Murray, will make a special appeal. 
This handsomely produced and valuable 
record of a family that settled in Berwickshire 
800 years ago, will rank with the family his- 
tories of Swinton of that ilk, the Haldanes of 
Gleneagles and the Family of Inglis of Auch- 
indunny. . Sons who, during the Civil War, 
ave their support and their lives to the 
yalist cause, a daughter, Mary Nisbet who 
became Countess of Elgin, wife of the Ambas- 
sador to Greece ledlleten of the famous 
marbles known by his name), branches of the 
family abroad in Canada and America—all 
figure in this fascinating story. . Above all, 
readers will relish the atmosphere of the 
Border where the Nisbets have lived, fought, 
worked and endured the-ups, and downs of 
fortune for many centuries. ‘ 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 
OLD THORN-TREES AND THORN- 
LORE. 


(See clxxxi. 282, 320; clxxxii. 200.) 


THESE additional gatherings are meant to 
illustrate the siemmed vitality of the 
thorn-cult in its many forms, and the probable 
remoteness, consequently, of their beginnings. 
We must further take it into account that of 
the innumerable trees or bushes at British 
holy wells, mentioned but not particularized 
in collections of folk-lore and other books, 
very many, if not the majority, are or were 
thorns. The use below of the present tense 
should not be taken to mean that a belief or 
practice is still living, but only that it was 
till recently. It may exist in secret to-day, 
for the folk-mind is tenacious enough to 
preserve many things which surprise its in- 
vestigators even in the twentieth century. 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish, in his ‘ Historic 
Thorn Trees,’ says that no traces of such 
a superstition were reported to him from 
Wales or Cornwall, and that no thorn-cult 
appears to be maintained in France outside 
Brittany. As regards Wales, when a boy 
I used to be told that the single thorn-trees 
of that country were useful or dangerous 
according to their situation. My tales of a 
randmother related to Denbighshire only, 
t on looking into Rhys’s ‘ Celtic Folklore’ 
I see that when he visited a holy well near 
Bridgend he found it overhung by a dying 
thorn-tree, near which flourished a successor 
decorated with pilgrims’ bandages which had 
been washed in the well (p. 335). The 
Thorn-well near Chepstow—it had the same 
name in the sixteenth century—must have 
been another of the same kind. In North 
Wales, Rhys tells us, warts are removable by 
pricking them with a pin which is then bent 
and dropped into a Southward-facing well, 
the blood being wiped away with a bit of 
fleece picked up on the way to the well. This 
wool is then attached to the nearest hawthorn, 
and as the shreds are gradually carried away 
by the wind the warts disappear (pp. 361-2). 
Possibly the lanolin in the wool is efficacious 
in this cure and in a similar Welsh one 
described to me many years ago by a success- 
ful experimenter. The warts were pricked 
with a thorn taken from a blackthorn bush, 
and the ‘‘ wild wool,’’ after the wiping, was 
hung on the same bush. (In Suffolk a green 
sloe is rubbed on the warts and thrown over 


the left shoulder.—‘ Popular Superstitions, 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library, p. 131). At 
Ffynnon Saethon, near Pwllheli ‘‘ pins which 
appear to have been the points of the black. 
thorn ’’ were thrown into the well as a love 
test. If they sank the lover was insincer, 
(Rhys, ‘C.F.’, p. 365). This use of thorns 
in place of the now-customary pins is a re 
minder that the pins of our skin-clad ances. 
tors were thorns, that peasant women of 
Western Brittany till recently fastened some 
of their garments with thorns, and that the 
same word means both ‘‘ thorn ’’ and pin” 
in several European languages. The pins 
stuck into the clay or wax image of a victim 
of black magic till very recently were for 
merly thorns, as in  seventeenth-century 
Somerset (‘Popular Superstitions,’  p, 
276); in Africa pins began to replace thorns 
for the same purpose in the twentieth-century 
(Elliot, ‘The Myth of the Mystic East,’ p. 
168). Still another Welsh wart-cure is to rub 
the warts with a black snail and impale it on 
a blackthorn. (T. Gwynn Jones, ‘ Welsh 
Folklore,’ p. 142.) Thorn-trees are allowed 
to grow close to houses as a protection against 
evil influences, but neither flower nor branch 
should ever be brought indoors. (Jones, p. 
181.) An abnormal profusion of the red 
berries on Welsh hawthorns is taken as an 
omen of a sanguinary war. 

In Cornwall, Madron Well near Penzance 
had till recently—probably still has—a large 
thorn-tree growing against the wall of the 
baptistry which encloses the well. Young 
children suffering from skin-complaints are 
dipped in the well and carried round it three 
times, after which rags from their .clothing 
are laid beside the streamlet and hung on the 
tree. This should be done about the begin 
ning of May—the first Sunday if possible. 
St. Breward’s Well near Bodmin also has or 
had a thorn-tree overhanging the spring. 

Veneration of the thorn is not a late 
development among the Cymry. Nearly four 
teen hundred years ago Merlin (Myrddin 
Wyllt). the bard and prophet of the Strath 
uncongenial world after the collapse 
pra, Fn at the battle of Ardderyd. The 
gateway through which he departed was 4 
whitethorn in full bloom at Drummelzier on 
the right bank of the Upper Tweed. We are 
able to fix the date of his disappearance satis 
factorily, since the battle is recorded as having 
been fought in the year 575. A still-living 
tradition which I met with last year says that 
while Merlin lay entranced under the tree the 
spiders (fairies? or their emissaries?) gath- 
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ered from all sides and bound him in their 
threads, so that he vanished from human 
eyes into the land of Faerie. But his spirit 
can still be invoked and consulted at ‘‘ Mer- 
lin’s Thorn ’’—which must be a descendant 
of the original tree. | Magical bonds like 
these occur in other Celtic folk-lore, and ‘‘ in 
the ropes of the fairies” is still a Welsh 
expression for having dropped off to sleep. 
Merlin’s Thorn was the subject of a historical 
rophecy by Thomas the Rhymer: when 
weed and Powsail should unite their waters 
at the spot where it grew, England and Scot- 
land would come under the same monarch. 
A temporary confluence of the Tweed and its 
little tributary at the foot of the tree is said 
to have been caused by a great flood on the 
day when James VI ascended the English 
throne. 

A faint echo of an old Welsh thorn-cult 
may perhaps be caught in the Mabinogi of 
‘Kulhwch and Olwen,’ which consists of 
native material in the raw state. Yspaddiaden 
Pencawr, ‘‘ Chief-giant Hawthorn,’ dwell- 
ing in his castle in South Wales, describes 
the difficult tasks he imposes on Kulhwch as 
the price of Olwen’s hand. They are difficult 
almost to impossibility because he is fated 
todie when his daughter weds. Yspaddaden’s 
name, and Olwen’s nature, suggest that he 
is a tree-god and she a Flora, shrunk to the 
proportions of figures in a folk-tale. 

In non-Brythonic Scotland another giant 
associated with the thorn-tree appears in a 
West Highland story which embodies the 
strange conception of the hidden life or soul. 
His life is concealed in many wrappings of 
which the innermost is ‘‘ a thorn of the black- 
thorn,’’ and he cannot be killed unless the 
secret is discovered and the thorn destroyed. 
(MacInnes and Nutt, ‘ Folk and Hero Tales,’ 
Argyleshire Series, ii, p. 115.) The story 
— signs of having been imported from Ire- 
a 


Further South, until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century there stood at the end of 
Earlston village in Berwickshire—formerly 
Ercildoun, the birthplace of Thomas the 
Rhymer—an ancient hawthorn of which the 
life was understood to be safeguarded and 
perpetuated by a magic spell, and with which 
the superstitions and destinies of the villagers 
were involved. A similar ‘‘life-tree,’’ also a 
hawthorn, at Cawdor, Nairnshire, is men- 
tioned rather vaguely by Henderson, ‘ Survi- 
vals in Belief,’ p..191. ‘‘One wishes freshness 
to the hawthorn tree of Cawdor.”’ 


He says it 
is 500 years old! 


I should be glad to learn 


More of this tree. Polwarth in Berwickshire 


had an old thorn-tree in the middle of the 


village green, and around 
party, —"* the newly-married couple, 
used to dance. The Polwarth Thorn seems to 
have been a family palladium. At this 
ancient seat of the Homes or Humes a monu- 
ment commemorates George Hume, the hero 
of a struggle round the Thorn with a band of 
English marauders. (Wm. Beattie’s ‘ Scot- 
land,’ i, p. 41, note.) Two other great Border 
families used the hawthorn as their emblem 
—red by the Johnstones, white by the 
Ogilvies. 

In the same part of Britain the thorn-tree 
was powerful enough to be invoked in oaths. 
Glasgerion in the ballad of that title swore 
‘* By oak and ash and thorn.” In ‘ Young 
Hunting’ the lady ‘‘swore by the thorn’ 
that she had not seen Young Hunting, and 
feared he was ‘‘ drowned in Clyde Watér.” 
(The Forest of Dean miners used to take the 
oath at their Courts in the Speech House: 
holding a stick of holly in the right hand). 
In ‘ Young Hunting,’ ‘Lady Maisry,’ and 
‘The Laily Worm,’ the wood of the thorn is. 
used specially for burning witches. In Mon- 

! stories it is specified as the right fuel for 

urning witches and vampires. (C. F. Cox- 
well, ‘ Siberian and other Folk-Tales,’ p. 421, 


etc. ). 

In the Northern English ballad ‘ Sir Caw- 
line’ the Irish king’s daughter says, ‘‘ On 
Eldritch Hill there grows a thorn,” and pro- 
ceeds to exact as a test of courage that Sir 
Cawline should do combat with the Eldritch 
King at his tree. The knight walke up and 
down by the hillock till the moon rises. Then 
he hears the notes of the fairy bugle, and the 
elf rides up with his Queen attending him. 
Though this and the ensuing combat are sup- 
posed to happen in Ireland, they have the 
right Border flavour. In Northumberland it 
is hardly yet forgotten that the fairies 
danced by moonlight and twilight around the 
solitary hawthorns. (‘Denham Tracts,’ ii, 


it every wedding- 


A strange Highland story of bewitched 
milk flowing out of a hawthorn illustrates. 
incidentally the Scottish confusion of witch- 
craft and the fairy faith. One spring morn- 
ing in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
at a time when there was a mysterious dearth 
of milk, John Frazer of Muirtown, near 
Inverness, met an oddly-attired dwarfish man 
carrying on his shoulder a long hawthorn 
sapling, one end of which curved down as 
though heavily weighted. Frazer, suspectin 
mischief, cut the weighted end off. The ol 
man walked on unheeding, but from the piece 
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of thorn-tree in Frazer’s hand there came a 
rushing sound, and a flood of milk poured 
over the field and flowed into the river Ness. 
His act had cut the fairy spell that had with- 
held the milk from the he: en, and thence- 
forth it was as plentiful as ever. Moreover, 
people noticed that the field for a long time 
rew richer grass than ever before. (‘ The 
Witch of Inverness,’ 1891, pp. 38-40). 

Some remarks on the Irish side of the sub- 
ject can be found at clxxxi, p. 283. The 
seductive atmosphere surrounding the soli- 
tary hawthorn, which has just been exempli- 
fied for Southern Scotland and will be for 
Brittany, is well rendered in several modern 
Irish poems. William Allingham, after tell- 
ing us in ‘ The Fairies’ how the Good People 
stole little Bridget, explains the presence of 
single thorn-trees on lonely uplands :— 

By the cra hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They [the fairies] have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
As to dig up in spite, 
He shall find thornies set 
In his bed at night. 

In Ferguson’s poem, ‘The Fairy Thorn,’ 
the unseen host holds entranced till deybreak 
the four reckless maidens who had danced at 
nightfall around the gray Fairy Hawthorn 
on the hill. T 
their bondage, but Anna Grace is never seen 
again. 

E. Eastyn Evans,.in his ‘Irish Heritage’ 
(Dundalk, 1942), remarks that the thorn-cult 
** is at least as strong in the Protestant north- 
east as in other parts of the country.’’ He 
instances a venerable thorn-tree which stands 
amid the buildings of Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Though it casts its shadow into the 
Senate Room ‘no one will remove it or lop 
its branches, and the story goes that when 
the buildings were being erected the plans had 
to. be changed in order that the thorn should 
not be interfered with.” Mr. Evans adds 
that ‘‘ certain thorns dedicated to Irish saints 
figure also in ceremonies of burial: when 
funerals pass by they halt and stones are 

laced beside the thorn until they have 

me cairns. . . On thorns at cross roads it 

is the custom in Co. Wexford to hang small 

crosses, made of coffin wood, as the procession 
passes by.’’ (Pp. 168, 169.) 

In the Isle of Man it is the blackthorn only 
that has had special significance. One of its 

tentialities is reminiscent both of Anna 

race’s abduction and of Merlin’s departure. 
For example, under a blackthorn still, stand- 
ing above a river-valley in. Lonan parish a 


are then released from | 


young girl from a certain farmhouse not far 
away is said to have fallen asleep and been 
taken away by Themselves into their under- 
round kingdom. She returned home un- 
Petr in a year and a day. One of the 
Manx “‘ fairy tunes,’’ the ‘ Bollan Bane,’ was 
overheard and learnt in Glen Dhoo, Ballaugh, 
by an old fiddler named Bill Pherick when 

assing, before daylight, a certain riverside 
blackthorn where the ferrishyn were singing 
it. Luckily Bill had his fiddle with him, for 
he was on his way home from playing at a 
dance; but he had. to go back three times 
before he got the tune right. That might 
have been in the eighteenth century. At the 
end of the twelfth, in a Gaelic poem full of 
fairy allusions, the residence of a King of 
Man who had just succeeded to the throne, is 
called ‘‘ a new home under the blackthorn” 
(Skene, ‘Celtic Scotland,’ iii, p. 412), by 
which metaphor the bard may have meant to 
flatter the King and his court by likening 
them to the Ever-living Ones. 

The more utilitarian aspects of. thorn- 
trees are seen oftenest in England, although 
in the South of Scotland also they have been 
used as landmarks, One of the principal 
ees on the boundary of Sanquhar in Dum- 
riess-shire is a thorn. At the riding of the 
town marches in August, 1911, ‘‘ the burgh 
piper .. . in accordance with ancient custom, 
paraded from the Thorn Tree to the Gallows 
Knowe.’’ (Mrs. Banks, ‘ Scottish Calendar 
Customs,’ i, p. 116.) To the names of English 
Hundreds mentioned by Dr. Cornish as prob- 
ably due to a thorn-tree may be ad the 
Hundred of Nachedorn (Domesday Book; 
later Compton) in Berks; of Cropthorne, 
Worcs.; of Crowthorne and Thornbury, 
Glos.; of Copthorne, Surrey; and _ of 
Elthorne, Middlesex. The assembling of 
shire-moots at a thorn is evidenced in ‘‘Moot- 
thorn,’’ the name of a field at Messingham, 
Lines. (Gomme, ‘ Primitive Folk-Moots,’ 

. 255.) The Sheriff Torne, a Knaresborough 
Court Leet originally held in the forest 
(Gomme, p, 137) would appear to be another 
instance. 

The names Cut-thorn, Hants; Copthorne, 
Surrey, and a Shepherd’s Thorn marking the 
boundary of Cawthorne parish in the West 
Riding (Cornish, ‘ Historic Thorn Trees,’ p. 
30), also Great Capthorn (Copethorn, 1580), 
Llansadurnen arish, | Carmarthenshire, 
Coppybush, St. Florence, Pembs., Copythorn 
Cross,’ Deyon; and Copybush, .Steynton, 
Pembs. ; (Coppidbushe, 1461), exactly on. the 
parish boundary and formerly used: 


boundary-mark. (Charles, ‘ English: Place-: 
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names in Wales’), all remind us that a haw- 
thorn bush artificially adapted was a favour- 
ite shelter of shepherds minding their sheep 
and of wayfarers in open country. ‘‘ Gives 
not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade To 
shepherds looking on their silly sheep?’ (3 
‘Henry V.,’ ii, 5.) Milton (‘ L’ Allegro ’) says 
that every shepherd kept count of them under 
the hawthorn in the dale; and William 
Barnes of Dorset, ‘‘I passed the maid avore 
the sprin , An’ shepherd by the thornen 
tree.’ Clare of Northamptonshire writes 
aflectionately of ‘‘Langley Bush, the shep- 
herd’s sacred shade,’’ beneath the boughs of 
which Langley Court used to be held. Clare’s 
lines are quoted entire in ‘ Primitive Folk- 
Moots.’ It has been suggested with much pro- 
bability that the London suburb Shepherd’s 
Bush got its name from a shelter of this kind. 
So probably did Beggars Bush on the south- 
east side of Dublin and, I think, others in 


England. ‘‘ Bush’’ usually means a thorn- 
bush. ‘‘ Beggares-thorne’’ occurs on the 
boundary of land at Bleadon, Somerset, in 


an Anglo-Saxon charter. (Birch, * Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum,’ iii, p. 648.) Direct evid- 
ence of the sacredness of the thorn and its 
connection with worship may appear in the 
name Frethern, Glos. (Domesday Book Fri- 
dorne), which may contain that of the Saxon 
oddess of love, Frig. Scothern, Lincs. 
Tiaiceday Book Scotstorne), ‘‘ thorn-bush of 
the Scot or Scots,’’ hints of forgotten local 
history. Mosterton, Dorset, was perhaps 
named from a judgment thorn. The, last 
three derivations are from Ekwall’s ‘ English 
Place-names.’ As regards Frig, I do not 
know of much to connect the thorn with love 
matters, but Merlin’s affair with Vivian 
comes to mind; and in Berry, in the middle 
of France, hawthorn blossom is tendered by 
young men to girls as a declaration of love. 
The old form of the name of Hawthorn 
Abbey, Cheshire—Harethorn, ‘‘hoary, or 
boundary, thorn ’’’—suggests that the abbey 
was built close to a venerated tree like that 
which named the Hundred of Charlton 
Horethorn, Somerset. (See clxxxi, 
where the page reference should have been to 
Gerarde’s ‘ Description of Somerset,’ not to 
his ‘Herbal’). If so, the English abbey 
resembled Domnach Bhile, ‘‘ Church of the 
Venerated Tree,’? a former monastery at 
Lough Foyle. The tendency was, of course, to 
Christianize such sites, but the names of 
many proved ineradicable. In the fifteenth 
century a thorn figured in English history (as 
another did at the battle of Ashdown in the 
ninth), when Richard III’s crown was found 
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under a hawthorn bush after the battle 

worth, in commemoration of which 
lucky portent, it is said, Henry VII adopted 
for his badge a sprig of hawthorn. 

The familiar allusions in Shakespeare, 
Barnfield and Giles Fletcher to the supposed 
habit of the nightingale in singing with 
‘‘her’’ breast against a thorn were antici- 
pated by a Renaissance poet, Barthelemy 
Aneau, in his ‘ Description Philosophale de 
la Nature des Oiseaux’ (Rouen, 1554), p. 31. 
He revealed, moreover, the bird’s reason for 
his uncomfortable stance : 

Peur de serpent i! chante fort 

Toute nuict, et met sa poictrine 

Contre quelque piquante espine 

Qui le reveille quand il dort. 
Monsieur Aneau’s ‘‘ serpent ’’ was probably 
the blindworm, from whom, in French folk- 
lore, the bird once borrowed an eye, for origin- 
ally they had only one eye each ; and the worm 
is still trying to get his own back. 

In France, Brittany and the Channel 
Islands the hawthorn is the object of many 
traditional observances, some of them par- 
tially Christianized. Except in Guernsey, it 
is regarded chiefly as a source of cures and 
protection against various evils. Its fairy 
patrons, who were so well remembered till 
recently in what are called the Celtic regions 
of the British Isles, and were ‘‘still singing ”’ 
under the shadow of the hawthorns in Ban- 
ville’s ‘Ballad of the Forest Fairies,’ are 
nearly forgotten in modern France. But Joan 
of Are’s ‘‘great tree called beech,’’ from which 
she gathered le beau may, and on whose 
branches she and her companions hung gar- 
lands and danced around them, was visibly 
haunted by the Fairy Ladies. And of it Dr. 
Coulton in ‘The Medieval Village,’ p. 262, 
says: ‘‘ The tree may have been an ancient 
hawthorn. There would have been nothing 
very an in Joan’s calling it a beech; the 
historic ‘Linden’ of the Grisons at Truns 
was really a maple.”’ The custom of ‘‘ gather- 
ing the may’ from: hawthorn trees on May 
Morning is too familiar to be dwelt on here. 
The blossom was no doubt more plentiful 
when May Day was really on the 11th of the 
month. Of other thorn-lore Sébillot’s ‘ Folk- 
lore de France’ (‘S.’ hereunder) contains 
many representative examples, not all of 
which are indexed. As in Britain and Ger- 
many, justice was administered beneath trees, 
and medieval trials were sometimes held 
“before the hawthorn under the blue 
heaven.’’ (Quoted by Gomme, ‘ Primitive 
Folk-Moots,’ p. 42.) A census of trees vener- 
ated in the Department of l’Oise, near Paris, 
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taken in 1854 showed the thorn rank- 
ing third with twenty-four instances. 
(‘S.’ iii, p. 424.) In the south-eastern 
Departments especially, it is regarded as 
sacred,and must not be insulted even when 
it pricks or scratches, or sickness and mis- 
fortune will ensue. It is the Virgin Mary’s 
tree, because it sheltered her from a storm 
when she fled with our Lord and St. Joseph. 
(‘S.’ iii, p. 426.) In Wallonia and Pas-de- 
Calais the scent of the blossom is said to have 
been bestowed on it by the Virgin in memory 
of the use she made of the branches in hang- 
ing upon them the swaddling-bands of the 
infant Jesus. (‘S.’ iii, p. 368.) To return 
for a moment to England, in some district not 
specified, a different opinion of the perfume 
has prevailed, for ‘‘ country cottagers aver 
that the scent of the hawthorn is exactly like 
the smell of the Great Plague of London.” 
(Cuthbert Bede, 1866, in ‘ Popular Supersti- 
tions,’ Gentleman’s Magazine Library, 206.) 
Youths in the Bocage of Normandy sub- 
ject to conscription go to a whitethorn on 
the day when the lots are drawn, and pray 
for a lucky number. In Upper Brittany they 
gather mistletoe from a whitethorn and place 
it at the foot of a cross, before which they 
pray for the same good fortune. (‘S.’ iii, 

p. 427, 388.) A reason often given for the 
pewthorn’s sacredness and virtues is that its 
thorns formed the Saviour’s crown at the 
Crucifixion. The same belief obtains in parte 
of England. In a Basque legend Jesus climbs 
into a hawthorn laden with berries and shakes 
them down; each berry, before touching the 
ground becomes a broad silver coin, (‘S.’ iii, 
p. 436.) In parts of Normandy it was a cus- 
tom to plant a hawthorn near the house door 
at the birth of the first child. (‘S.’ iii, p. 


372.) 
W. W. Git. 
(To be concluded.) 


‘PROPOSALS FOR A NEW LONDON 
THEATRE IN 1737. 


AMONG the important and complex events 

leading to the Stage Licensing Act of 
1737 were the rapid increase between 1720 and 
1737 in the number of theatres in London—a 
growth viewed with dismay by the managers 
of the patent playhouses as well as by many 
citizens and reformers—and the dramatic 
satires by Henry Fielding on politics and 
paces. In the early months of 1737 a 
‘hitherto unnoticed proposal, apparently by 
Fielding, to construct a new sn pend in 
which his own company of comedians would 


offer his plays to a steadily growing group of 
admirers brought into conjunction the power- 
ful forces animated by the antagonism toward 
more theatres and by the anger of the Walpole 
administration at the satire Fielding had 
heaped upon it. 

It has previously been known that Fielding 
contemplated a considerable improvement in 
the housing of his company for the season of 
1737-1738, for in the dedication to ‘The 
Historical Register,’ which he produced on 
Mar. 21, 1737, he announced that he proposed 
to raise a subscription toward enlarging the 
New Theatre in the Haymarket, providing 
new decorations, and securing a superior com- 
oy of actors. As this statement apparently 

id not reach the public until May 12, when 
‘The Historical Register’ was published, it 
very briefly preceded the introduction, on 
May 20, of an amendment to the vagrancy 
law, an amendment intended to control not 
only the number of theatres but the plays 
which they might present. 

Nevertheless, there had been intimations 
earlier in the season that someone—probably 
Fielding—had in mind the construction of a 
new playhouse, not the renovation of an exist- 
ing one. In The Daily Advertiser for Feb. 4, 
1737, there appeared a notice, unsigned, 
which was dated Feb. 2; it reads as follows: 

Whereas it is agreed on between several Gentle- 
men, to erect a New Theatre for the exhibition of 
Plays, Farces, Pantomimes, &. all such Persons as 
are willing to undertake the said Building, are 
desir’d to bring their Plans for the same by the 
2d of May ensuing, in order to be laid before the 
said Gentlemen, the Time and Place of which 
Meeting will be advertis’d in this Paper on the last 
of April. 

Proportions of the Ground: 

The North side 120 Feet; the West, square with 
the North, 130 Feet; the South 110 Feet; and the 
Exit, on a Bevil, joining the Parallels. 

Now, there must be a Passage left to go round 
the Building, and the Stage to be 30 Feet wide at 

first Scene; the Distance between Wall and 
Wall 80 Feet; and the Scene-Rooms, Green and 
Dressing Rooms, to be on the outside of the last 
mention’d Measure. 


The Stage to be either North or South. 


Apparently this proposal caught the atten- 
tion of theatrical people in London and was 
misinterpreted, or possibly Henry Fielding 
saw fit to use it for his own publicity. Two 
weeks later, on Feb. 19, a brief letter pub- 
lished in The Daily Advertiser stated that 

In a late Pa h in one of your Papers it 
was insinuated that t there was a Design on foot for 
erecting a New Theatre, which by some Wise 
Heads was suppos’d to come from a_ certain 
Manager, in order to revive the Playhouse Bill this 
Session of Parliament; I think it proper therefore, 
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in Justice to the Gentleman levell’d at, to inform 
the Publick, that it is actually intended for a Com- 
pany of Comedians every day expected here, late 
Servants (o their Majesties Koutt Kan and 
THEoporRE, who in the mean time will entertain 
the Town in the true Eastern manner, at the New 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. . . 

The notice was signed: ‘‘ Agent for the 
Company.’’ Since Fielding very soon opened 
the Haymarket! and since during that season 
he referred to his company by coupling the 
names of Kouli Kan and King Theodore of 
Corsica, there seems little doubt that the 
“Agent ’? was Fielding or one of his associates. 

hat became of the proposal for a new 
theatre is not clear, although eventually it 
was baulked by the Licensing Act itself. Per- 
haps Fielding had dropped his plan before the 
my of April, for there seems to be no notice in 
The Daily Advertiser on April 3 or in 
several issues preceding or following, although 
the first announcement had specified that date 
as the time for a notice announcing a meeting 
to receive the plans. Very likely, then, 
Fielding had abandoned his scheme, and by 
the time he wrote the ‘‘ Dedication ’’ to ‘ The 
Historical Register ’2 he had decided only to 
remodel and redecorate the Haymarket. Even 
so, none of his plans for the season of 
1737-38 materialized. Very — the fear of 
anew and larger theatre operated by Fielding 
and offering more of his political satires con- 
tributed to the haste with which the Licensing 
Act came into being. 

Emmett L. AVERY. 
Pullman, Washington, U.S.A. 


RIMOIRE.—In the Supplement (1933) to 
the great ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
is included the word “‘ grimoire,’’ the deriva- 
tion being French, “‘altered from grammaire 
Grammar.” Grimoire is defined as “ a magi- 
cian’s manual for invoking demons, etc. . 
The first reference given is to A. E. Waite’s 
‘Occult Sciences,’ 1891. 
“Grimoire,” however, was a word known 
and in use much earlier than this date. In 


1 Possibl 


he had done so earlier; see my 
atticle, Fielding’s Last Season with the Haymarket 
Theatre, Modern Philology, xxxvi (1939), 284- 
285. The principal reason for thinking that Field- 
ing may not have made the original pro Is for 
a new theatre is that the notice specifies panto- 
mime as one form of entertainment to be offered 
in the playhouse, and Fielding satirized rather than 
produced pantomime. “re 

2In ‘fhe History of Henry Fielding’ (New 
Haven, 1918); i, 222, Professor W. L. Cross has 
slated his belief that the vlay was hastily prepared 
for publication ; hence, the Dedication may repre- 
sent Fielding’s views “ery close to the first of May. 


Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘The Lancashire 
Witches,’ 1849, Book the Third, chapter v, 
we have: ‘“ A witch with a Bible! It should 
be a grimoire.’”’ In the same author’s 
“Mervyn Clitheroe, 1858, Book the Second, 
chapter viii, Mr, Hazilrigge ‘‘ took down a 
large mystic folio, bound in black vellum, and 
full of blood-red characters and conjurations, 
and, telling me it was the Grimoire, was 
about to exhibit to my stupefied gaze the 
veritable sign-manual of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, when, luckily, the rumbling of a gong 
announced that it was time to dress for 
dinner.”” In Book the Third, chapter xviii, 
the old butler speaks of “‘ ‘that big black 
book, which [Mr. Hazilrigge] used to call the 
Devil’s Grammar ’—Mr. Ponder meant the 
Grimoire.’” It would not surprise me to 
learn that ‘‘ grimoire’’ is used previously to 
these passages from Ainsworth. 

The French grimoire occurs at least as 
early as 1700. I find the Latin grimorium 
early in the eighteenth century. 


Montacus SuMMERS. 


NOTES ON “KING” XVI (see ante p. 
+" 245).—With vent tissu compare Burton 
‘ Arabian Nights’ (Supplemental Nights, iv, 
423), “‘ woven air,”’ which he explains as the 
local name for the Patna gauzes. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ENGLISH STREET.—I wonder whether 

the name ‘‘ English Street’? applied to 
main thoroughfares at Carlisle and Dumfries 
respectively is a survival of the times when 
the road into England was of particular 
significance, and the Scottish border was not 
so firmly established. (It would appear 
there is a Welsh Bridge as well as an English 
Bridge over the Severn at Shrewsbury, and I 
believe this fact is supposed to be related to 
a like state of affairs along the Marches of 
Wales.) Perhaps English Street, Carlisle, 
dates from the time of Egfrith, King of 
Northumbria, whose armies ‘‘ chased the 
Britons from the Kirgdom of Cumbria, and 
made the district of Carlisle English ground. 
(Green: ‘Short Hist. Eng. People,’ vol. i, 
p. 31.) 

*‘In the time of the Commonwealth, Car- 
lisle was beseiged and taken by Scottish 
troops under General David Leslie. . . A cen- 
tury later the rebellion under Prince Charlie 
caused the city twice to pass through a siege.” 
(‘ The Story of Carlisle Cathedral,’ by Henry 
Venn Stuart, D.D., 2nd ed., Brit. Pub. Co., 
Ltd., Gloucester, pp. 14-16.) 


TURISTO. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘ (\DE TO THE LAKES,’ 1780.—I shall be 

glad if a reader can tell me the author of 
‘Ode to the Genius of the Lakes in the North 
of England,’ London, pr. for the author, and 
sold by Richardson and Urquhart. . .; and 
W. Pennington, Kendal, 1780, 4to, 30 pages. 
Not in the B.M. or London Library cata- 
logues ; not mentioned by Halkett and Laing, 
Stonehill, or Grainger. The author states 
that though he has been persuaded to pub- 
lish by the good opinion of competent critics 
‘‘he throws the piece only in the way of 
actual tourists,’ which, no doubt, is the 
reason of its rarity. Pages 19-30 consist of 
Notes elucidating his own allusions and 
referring to the work of earlier poets in the 
same field. 

Another anonymous poem of which the 
author may now be known (though not given 
by the authorities mertioned above) is ’ Lake- 
land, a descriptive in four cantos’ ; by 
the author of ‘ Notes on Cornwall and North 
Devon,’ ‘ Idylls of the Isle of Wight’ (not 
mentioned in C. J. Arnell’s ‘ Poets of the 
Wight,’ 1922), etc. Printed for private cir- 
culation. Royston: John Warren, 1876. 
Perhaps someone can supply this name? 

A, 


Wigan. 


LACE-NAME: SPEEN, BUCKS.—What 

_ relation does this name of a parish and 
hamlet near High Wycombe bear to that of 
Speen near Newbury, the Spinae of an 
Antonine Iter? I do not remember seeing it 
mentioned in books on place-names or in dis- 
cussions of the Berkshire Speen. No Roman 
remains have been discovered, I understand, 
in. the immediate neighbourhood, nor does 
any Roman road pass that way. Does the 
name support Professor Ekwall’s suggestion, 
made with reference to the Berkshire Speen, 
of an unattested Old Welsh word ‘‘ spian or 
the like’’ for a thorn-tree? 

W. W. Gr. 


THE OLDEST LICENSED HOUSE.—It is 
stated by the Rev. J. E. Auden, in his 
work on Shropshire, ‘‘ Little Guides ’’ series, 
that the Royal Oak, Cardington, Salop, 
is said to be the oldest licensed house in 
England. I have heard that the Trip to 
Jerusalem, Nottingham, also claims this 
distinction. I should be much interested 
know what other licensed houses in the 
country compete for this honour. 

‘ G. 8S. Hewrns. 


PETER -MUNDY, TRAVELLER. In 
‘Tudor Cornwall,’ by A. L. Rowse, p, 
418, there is a reference to ‘‘ Robert Mundy 
of Penryn (father of Peter Mundy, the tra- 
veller).”’ Considerable research has com- 
pletely failed to produce any evidence of the 
parentage of Peter Mundy. See ‘ The Travels 
emple, and printed for the Hakl i 
1807 p uyt Society, 
ould any reader who has access to 
* Acts of the Privy Council,’ xxxi, 119, a 
the exact passage, which apparently refers to 
a loquacious Irishman, whose uncle was 
bishop of Santiago [who] could not help con- 
fiding to Robert Mundy, of Penryn (father 
of Peter Mundy, the traveller) that he was 
carrying letters from Spain to Tyrone.”’ The 
date seems to have been 1601. 


P. D. Munpy. 


LIBERTIES INDEPENDENT AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS.—Sub- 
stantively, the term ‘‘ Liberty,” in one 
sense, connotes exemption and immunity 
enjoyed by prescription or grant, and I have 
been seeking information respecting the terri- 
torial ‘‘Liberty’’ of Havering-atte-Bower 
that included the Essex townships of Rom- 
ford and Hornchurch, and appears to have 
functioned until 1892. The boundaries would 
seem to have contained the village of Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower, north of Romford, and 
Havering Well, a hamlet bearing a similar 
name, to the south of that town. 6 original 
charter of this ancient liberty is stated to 
have been granted by Edward the Confessor, 
the site of whose royal palace at Pyrgo is 
marked on the 1-inch Ordnance map, Sheet 
107, in the vicinity of Stapleford Abbots. 
This liberty is stated to have had its own 
magistrates and sessions, independent of the 
county as a whole, and it would be instructive 
to learn whether the original charter is 
extant; and any other particulars. 
The Liberty of Saffron Hill, Hatton Gar 
den and Ely Rents conterminous with the 
parish of St, Peter, Saffron Hill, also lays 
claim to a very ancient history, and Besant 
tells us in the section of his ‘ North London 
Survey ’ (circa 1903) dealing with Holborn 


and) Bloomsbury, that it was cut in two by a. 


recent Boundary Commission, and put half in 


Holborn and half in Finsbury Borough Coun~ 


cils. I am under the impression that this 
Liberty ’? was bound up in some way with 
the Bishopric of Ely (Ely Place), and the 
Hatton Family. 
Cursitor Street, in the Chancery Lane dis- 
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trict, is alluded to as in ‘‘ The Liberties of 
the Rolls, a parish in itself.’’ (‘ London 
North of the Thames,’ p. 436.) The Rolls of 
Chancery, at one time housed in the Domus 
Conversorum, since replaced within the new 
Record Office, would appear to have origin- 
ated the name Liberties of the Rolls, a cursi- 
tor being a clerk in the Court of Chancery 
charged with the issue of writs. It would be 
of interest to know whether these ancient 
divisions were at all numerous in England, 
and whether any treatise has even been com- 
piled setting forth the full special circum- 
stances under which they were created, in 
each separate instance. Was the ‘‘ Tower 
Hamlets’? ever a ‘‘Liberty ’’? 
QUERIST. 


“MWERP.’’—What does this word mean! 

I had never heard of it, or seen it, as 
far as I can remember, in any newspaper or 
book, until I read the following in the 
Bvening Standard, of 10 Jan., 1941. Thus: 
“Mr. Campion, K.C., the Magistrate, 
addressing a prisoner, at Tower Bridge Police 
Court to-day, said, ‘Do you know what a 
twerp is?” Prisoner: ‘ Yes.” Mr. Campion: 
‘Well, you are one’.’? I consul the 
‘0.E.D.’ and Supplement, and no such word. 


ars. 
1 the end of April, this year, I read in 
_ Frankau’s ‘ Winter of Discontent,’ 
191, on p. 19: 

Ina room of the Air Intelligence Department are 
two officers; the telephone rings. The one takes 
the call, to pass on to the other. i 

“ Just hang on a moment,” drawled Conington ; 
and cupping a hand over the transmitter: “ It’s 
somebody from the Office of Twerps. . .” 

Then the person at the other end of telephone 
spoke. ‘‘ He says, in effect, that His Majesty’s 
Office of Works doesn’t take blue-pencilled. orders 
from any boy in blue.” 

Hersert SouTHAM. 


“[FEMING LANE”: ROMAN ROAD.— 
The Roman road, proceeding northward 
from Aldborough (Surium), Yorks, in the 
direction of Catterick (nowadays designated 
a part of the Great North Road between 
Boroughbridge and Scotch Corner), has been 
frequently styled ‘‘ Leeming Lane.” (Leem- 
ing Bar is a railway station where the line 
and cross-road intersect from Northallerton 
to Bedale), but the name ‘‘ Leeming Lane,’’ 
at any rate, in this instance, is not shown 
m all maps, including the quarter-inch sur- 
vy. This map, however, does mark the main 
toad from Mansfield, Notts, to Market. War- 


amentirely at a loss to account for any: trace 


sp in the Dukeries “Leeming Lane,’’ and. I. 


of continuity or connection between Leemin 
Lane, Yorks, and Leeming Lane, Notts, whi 
are so widely separated. Would it be correct 
to suppose that the name is another example 
of a series equivocally applied in a general 
way to certain Roman and pre-Roman tracks, 
as, for example, Ermine Street (London to 
Lincoln), Ermine Street (Gloucester to Ciren- 
cester), Watling Street (London to Wrox- 
eter), Watling Streets in many other parts of . 
England, also Icknield Streets, Stone Street, 
Stane Street, and so on? 


TURISTO. 
OURCE WANTED.— 
* Went the day well?” 
We died and never knew, 
But, well or ill, freedom 
We died for you. — 


From American N, and Q. 


OHN BUCHAN AND ATHEISM.—The 
late John Buchan was credited by the 
newspapers with the authorship of ‘‘ An 
atheist is a man without invisible means of 
support.’’ Can any of your readers help me 
to ascertain the time and place in which he 

said it? 

H. L. Mencken. 


JOHN STEPHEN FARMER.—Is_ there 
further information available on John 
Farmer, compiler—in collaboration 
with William S. Henley—of ‘ Slang and Its 
Analogues’ (London, 1890-1904), and editor 
of reprints of many early English writings? 
His productive period was from about 

to 1914. The name ‘‘ Farmer” is not a 
pseudonym, as he appeared in court in 1890 
to defend his work against a charge of obscen- 
ity brought by his printer. He was a frequent 
contributor to the British ‘ N. and Q.’, which 
referred to him as ‘“‘ Dr. Farmer.’”’ He was 
known as an eccentric and believed in spirit- 
ualism, on which he published several books. 
These meagre oddments of information are 
all that seems to be known of a fine scholar 
whose published work totals more than thirty 
volumes. His dates are urgently sought. 


G. ALexanppR LEGMAN. 


ABBIT’S. FOOT CHARM.—A young 
friend of our library has recently joi 
the Air Force.and was. given a rabbit’s foot 
as a goodluck talisman. He would like to 
know whether the rabbit’s foot is entirely: 
American as. a.charm or, whether it originated. . 


in another country. 
eats © Taeresa W. Ricwarpson. 
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Replies. 


GROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES. 
(clxxxii, 230.) 


N his interesting note on this subject 
INQUIRER does not mention ‘a_ grotto 
which to many thousands of Londoners is 
better known than Pope’s, and one that since 
1882 has been in public ownership. I refer to 
the one in Wanstead Park, Essex, although 
of course it now bears little resemblance to 
its original condition. Geo. E. Tasker, in 
‘Country Rambles Around Ilford’ (1910), 
says: ‘‘ This building was erected about the 
middle of the eighteenth century by the second 
Earl Tylney at a cost of £2,000 for labour 
only. The value of the materials was prob- 
ably very much more, as some of the stone 
was imported specially from Italy, and the 
interior fittings were very costly. It is said 
that the last owner of Wanstead House (Miss 
Tylney-Long) was shut up here for several 
days by her husband, the Hon. Pole-Welles- 
ley, the profligate nephew of the Great Duke. 
Unfortunately, the grotto was burned out on 
Nov. 20, 1884, previously to which the 
ublic had been admitted at a charge of 6d. 
f rumour be correct, the fire was not alto- 
gether accidental, for certain valuable orna- 
ments were found to have entirely dis- 
appeared.”’ 

n the third edition of a little booklet 
entitled ‘ Nooks and Corners in Essex,’ pub- 
lished about 1886, the anonymous author 
gossips as follows concerning the Wanstead 
Grotto: ‘‘ It is with the utmost regret that we 
have to record, since our last issue, the demoli- 
tion by fire of this interesting little building. 
We believe the origin of the fire is still 
unknown, but it is to be deplored that this 
quaint and almost unique structure, replete, 
as will be gathered by our short description 
below, in interest and beauty, encircled by 
one of the strangest romances and the resort 
of nearly all visitors to the Park, should have 
been left unguarded and at the mercy of any 
such contingency. The greater part of the 
rock brickwork still remains and will we 
trust be utilized to form a pretty rendezvous 
or refreshment room for which it is so appro- 
priately situated. At the entrance was a 
curiously designed courtyard enclosed in 
rails, a stone effigy, once no doubt a statue 
which adorned the grounds, remains at the 
side near the water. For the purpose of 
defraying expenses, and also that the visitors 


may be kept somewhat select, a charge of 6d, 
was made for admittance. The floor was very 
handsomely set with coloured pebbles, the 
walls were of fine shells and coral tastily 
arranged in cement, the dome was adorned 
by a lantern of painted glass, and there was 
also a handsomely painted window at one end 
of the building. It is rumoured that the Earl 
of Mornington . . . for several days impri- 
soned his wife here, and that she made her 
ones with the assistance of the butler, who, 
by the aid of a boat, secured her liberty, As 
we say, it is a rumour.”’ 

While it seems true that there is no mono- 
graph dealing with the history of the many 
grottoes attached to English mansions, there 
must be a good deal of information available 
in printed sources. I notice, for instance, that 
James Thorne, F.S.A., in his ‘ Handbook 
to the Environs of London ’ (1876) gives con- 
siderable details of four grottoes, two of 
which—Pope’s at Twickenham and the one at 
Oatlands—are mentioned by Inquirer. The 
other two mentioned by Thorne are Scott’s 
at Amwell and Cecil’s at Wimbledon. The 
former was in the grounds of Amwell House, 
Amwell, near Ware, and was constructed by 
the Quaker poet, John Scott, At the time 
when Thorne wrote the grotto was rented by 
a nurseryman, who provided teas and charged 
visitors 6d. for admission to the grotto. It 
was evidently of very considerable size, bei 
excavated in the side of a chalk hill an 
comprising seven chambers. 

The grotto at Wimbledon was at Wimble- 
don House, built by Sir Thomas Cecil, and 
must have been somewhat unique, since it 
was in the mansion and not a separate build- 
ing in the grounds. Thorne quotes from a 
Parliamentary Survey of the mansion in 
1649, according to which there was on the 
ground floor a room called the Stone Gallery 
and in the middle of the gallery +a grotto 
‘wrought in the arch and sides thereof with 
sundry sorts of shells, of great~lustre and 
ornament, formed into the shapes of men, 
lions, serpents, antick formes and other rare 
devices.” 

It would be interesting to have some 
further information about still existing 


grottoes. 
L. M. W. 


There is a famous grotto at Margate which 


has been described in former volumes of 

and Q.’ (2 S. vi, 527; 8S. iii, 7, 96; vi, 347, 
437, 471; 9 S xii, 14, 75, 192). Its origin 1s 
not known; nor is the designer and exccutor 
of its remarkable decorations, which, it is 
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agreed, must have been made by human 
beings. 


IELD-NAME: ‘“ PIGHTLE” (celxxxii. 
247).—There is a house at Cambridge 
(Newnham) with this title. It was occupied 
by my old friend Professor Liveing, and he 
told me that it was built on a piece of land 
which once had this name, 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


At Chalfont Common, in the parish of 
Chalfont St, Peter, Buckinghamshire, there 
is a rough thoroughfare forming two sides of 
a triangle (the third side being the Rickmans- 
worth Lane) which is marked at each end 
“Phygtle.’’ As it is commonly known as the 
Phygtle it seems quite likely that the name 
derives from the wedge-shaped piece of land 
which the thoroughfare encloses, and that the 
correct form is Pightle. 

As QueRist mentions, the village of Pit- 
stone in Buckinghamshire was anciently 
known as Pightlesthorne, a name which is not 
explained by Lipscomb or others who have 
noticed it. In view of the fact that Pitstone 
Hill is just north of the Hertfordshire- 
Buckinghamshire boundary, could not this old 
name be literally the ‘‘ thorn in the pightle ’’ ? 
I would refer particularly to Mr. W. W. 
Gi’s remarks in his notes on ‘ Old Thorn- 
trees’ (clxxxi, 282). 

It is also suggested that pightle is some- 
times converted into pigtail, and it may 
therefore be worth mentioning that there is a 
small hamlet called Pigtail Corner in the 


Isle of Sheppey. L. M. W 


In my ‘ The Township of Hallwell ’ (Chat- 
ham Soc., 1910) is an account of the boun- 
daries of the township and the word there re- 
fers to the ‘‘ pighill ’’ and is obviously a field- 
name. The survey was made a.p. 1656 and 
there are other field names mentioned which 
may be of interest. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


oBs FOR FAIRIES (clxxxii. 247).— 

Querist may like to be referred to the 
following note in ‘The Verge of Lakeland ’ 
by W. T. Palmer (1938) :— 


_Hobthrush was just one of many — a perverse 
little wretch who, with his pang did work for you 
one night and undid it the next. If tailor or 
cobbler or joiner got benefit the practice was to 
lock up every possible ge of garment or leather 
or wood the next night and leave the benches 
clear of tools for the next month or so. Ghosts 
and fairies are never clever enough to initiate 


a new job or plan, and thus Hobthrush and 
his gang were defeated. 
T. Cann HUGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


John Collier, alias ‘‘Tim Bobbin,” the 
Lancashire poet, satirist and caricaturist of 
the seventeenth century, in his ‘ Glossary of 
Lancashire Words and Phrases’ gives the 
meaning of hob as ‘‘a duncely fellow.”’ 


B. R. Townend, L.D.s. 


LOCALITIES AND TRADES (elxxxii. 

247).—Bucklersbury was the centre of 
London’s drug trade from Tudor to 
Hanoverian times. Falstaff in the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ talks about ‘‘ the lisping 
hawthorn buds that come like women in men’s 
apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury in 
sample time.’’ Stow in 1598 says ‘‘ This whole 
street on both sides throughout is possessed of 
grocers and apothecaries.’’ Ben Jonson calls 
it ‘‘ Apothecarie Street.’ Mrs. Tenderhook 
in ‘ Westward Ho’ gives the instruction :— 
‘“Go to Bucklersbury and fetch me two 
ounces of preserved melons; look there be no 
tobacco taken in the shop when he weighs it. ’ 
Objecting to vulgar methods adopted to adver- 
tise one of his books, Ben Jonson says :— 

If without these vile arts it will not sell, 

Send it to Bucklersbury, there ‘twill well. 

Mouffet, writing in the time of Charles II, 
says that the street was so perfumed at the 
time of the plague with the pounding of 
spices, melting of gums and making of per- 
fumes that it escaped the contagion. 

Pennant, quoted in Cassell’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ says that in William III’s time, 
Bucklersbury was the resort of ladies of 
fashion to purchase teas, furs and other 
Indian goods. Some of these shops, according 
to some lines of Prior, had an unsavoury 
reputation and it is alleged that the King 
was angry with the Queen -for frequenting 
them. 

The street name is said to be derived from a 
family of Bokerells or Buckerells in the thir- 
teenth century, but Stow states that when a 
tower was being pulled down there, one 
Buckle, a grocer, was injured by part of the 
masonry falling on him and from this was the 
name derived. 

In a list of Nostrums and Empirics, pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 
xviii, 1748, August, pp. 348-59. The street 
appears a number of times. 

ar also be of interest to note that No. 
1 Racquet Court on the north side of Fleet 
Street was the home of a succession of 
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operators for. the Teeth’’, from.1702 for over 
a hundred years, commencing with John 
Watts who set in Artificial Teeth ‘‘so well as 
to Eat with them, and not to be. discovered 
from Natural, nor to be taken out at Night, 
as is by some falsely suggested, but may be 
worn years together,’ to Joseph Parkinson 
who succeeded the great Berdmore: towards the, 
énd of the century. 
B. R, TowNeEnp, 1.0.8. 


‘(T}HREE-PLY WOOD (clxxxii, 149, 178).— 
- Although not strictly germane to the 
query, it may be of interest to note that the 
ancient Egyptians used a similar idea in the 
preparation of papyrus, two layers being 
gummed together with the fibres at right' 
angles, i.e.-||| over =. The recto of a papy- 
rus is the side on which the vertical fibres are 
uppermost, and the verso, the horizontal 
fibres, Cartonnage mummy cases were made 
of papyrus, three, four and sometimes more 
layers being alternately employed, which is 
the same idea again. ; 
I am indebted for this information to Mr. 
Warren R. Dawson, F.S.A. ' 


B. R. TowNenp, L.D.s. 


B. WHEATLEY (clxxxii. 248).—Henry 
Benjamin Wheatley, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
died aged 79 at his home at. Hampstead on 
Apr. 50, 1917, and. was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery. 
A. J. H. 


His omission from the 1921 ne gga to 
the ‘D.N.B.’ seems’ unaccountable. He had 
a@ lengthy connection with the Royal 
Academy, and was a prominent member of 
the Bibliographical Society, to which literary 
body he first introduced me. His’ specialized 
knowledge included London topography, a 
huge subject,. and Samuel Pepys, whose 
Diary, under his editorship, ame the 
fullest and most accepted edition, 1894-99. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


(ORACLES (clxxxii. 64, 152).—The fullest 
‘UY. account of these boats will be found in an 
article by Mr. James Hornell entitled 
“British Coracles’ which appeared in The 
Mariner’s Mirror for January and July 1936 
(Vol. xxii, pp. 5-41, 261-304). 


Jack SIMMONS. 


GALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES ONCE 

CONNECTED WITH SALT (clxxxii. 
79, 139; 164, 193, 236).—After. noting Mr. W. 
B. Crump’s very interesting statement at the 


last..reference, regarding the Northern varig- 
tion of the name for salthouse, e.g. saltcote, 
I am reminded of staying one night at a sea- 
side resort on the Ayrshire coast south of 
Ardrossan — Saltcoates (or Saltcoats).- | 
assume this may be a Scottish variation of 
the name? ' 
TURISTO, 


‘TOWNS ENCLOSED BY EARTHWORKS 
(clxxxii. 221).—In addition to the two 
places named by Querist there are also two 
towns that are still more or less enclosed by 
earthen ramparts, on a rectangular plan, 
namely New Radnor (not really much more 
than a village) and Sandwich (three sides 
only; the former river-front. was of stone). 
According also to the late Mr. G. T. Clark 
(‘ Mediaeval Military ‘Architecture,’ 1884, ii, 
p- 481) the same is apparently true of Tam: 
worth, though there the enceinte is sometimes 
called a ditch (‘ Little Guide,’ Staffordshire), 
which last, however, generally postulates a 
corresponding bank. Anyhow, the Tamworth 
earth-work, supposing even that it'still exists, 
is certainly not conspicuous, as the ramparts 
are conspicuous at dandwich and New Rad- 
nor, or, to take a Dutch example, at Grave, 
in Nord Brabant; I confess to never having 
noticed it myself. To a large extent, again; 
at York, and to some degree at Canterbury 
and Rochester, the later stone wall is built 
on the top of an earlier earthen circumvalla- 
tion. As to date, at Wallingford, Wareham, 
and Tamworth the earthworks, according to 
Mr. Clark (ibid., p. 516), are ibly the 
work of the Romanised Britons ; though it has 
likewise been suggested as an alternative pos 
sibility that those at Wallingford are as early 
as the Bronze Age! The same Romano- 
British origin may perhaps be also claimed 
for those at York; at any rate they overlie in 
laces the remains of the Roman walls. At 
Randwich, on the contrary, the ramparts date 
from as late as 1450; whilst at New Radnor 
they obviously cannot be earlier than the 
town itself, which is sometimes attributed— 
though I have no good authority for this—to 
the latter half of the eleventh century. 

At Cardiff, also, are great earthworks that 
bound in part the existing castle garth, that 
are further classed by Mr. Clark with those 
at Wallingford, Wareham, and Tamworth, 
that have been found of recent years (in 1889) 
to have been constructed on the ruins of an 
earlier Roman wall, and that are attribu 
themselves by Mr. John P. Grant, F.S-A- 
(‘ Cardiff Castle, Its History and Architer 
ture,’ 1923, p. 25) to Norman agency, ‘form 
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im, as they dio, part of the defences of the 


Norman castle. These, however, seem to be- 
long more strictly to a camp, or fortress, 
rather than a town, and thus do not properly 
come into the scope of QuERIst’s question. 
May I add that at Dorchester, which is also 
mentioned by Querist, the walls, whatever 
may have been their character, finally disap- 
ared in the nineteenth century, though 
their ‘‘ site is clearly defined by the beautiful 
avenue which nearly surrounds the town’’ 
(Harvey, ‘ Castles and Walled Towns of Eng- 
land,’ 1911, p. 214). 
E. Morris, F.s.A. 


OMAS CAMPBELL, THE POET 

(clxxxii. 220).—A number of manuscripts, 
first drafts of poems, autograph letters and 
other material in the handwriting of Thomas 
Campbell were given to me recently by Mr. 
Campbell Scarlett, ‘‘ Rosemount,’’ Perth- 
shire, and were presented by me to the 
Library of University Colle 
(University of St. Andrews). e collection 
is miscellaneous and indicates the range of 
the poet’s literary activities, including a pro- 
jected Geography of Europe and studies in 
talian, German, etc. There is a considerable 
number of autograph letters and also two sets 
of the poet’s letters copied by Miss Edith 
Campbell. All the letters are in good condi- 
tion and at one time were the property of 
Miss Marion Barland. It is quite ible 
that the biographers had access to this col- 
lection of Miss Barland’s, who bequeathed 
them, along with Thomas Campbell’s watch, 
some of his pictures and other personal pro- 
perty of the poet to Mr. Scarlett. 

Harry M. WILLsHER. 

The Library, University College, Dundee. 


NN NAMES: ‘‘ THE OLD HOUSE AT 
HOME”: ‘‘THE HOLE IN THE 
WALL ” (clxxxii. 206, 265).—A public-house 
with the odd name of Hole in the Wall is re- 
corded by Sir Walter Besant in a chapter of 
his ‘ Historical Survey of London North of 
the Thames’ dealing with the Holborn dis- 
trict. It stood in Gloucester Street, running 
arallel on the east with Southampton Row. 
ention is made of the fact. that this name 
had also been adopted by Arthur Morrison in 
his novel about Wapping. 


A. 
In the Post Office Directory of Birming- 
ham, Part of Counties of Warwick and Staf- 
ford, 1845; under Publicans: ‘“ Hole in the 
Wall. -W. Young. Upper High Street, Stour- 
e Parish of Old 


named undet 


, Dundee | 


Swinford: comprising the Town of Stour- 
bridge, which is Stourbridge, Co. Worcester. 
There is no mention of any other Hole in the 
Wall in any of my other County Directories 
of various dates—Bucks; Hereford; North- 
ants; Oxon; Leicester; Rutland; Salop; 
Surrey ; Warwick. 

is given in Kelly’s Directory o 1 
as at 24, West Street, Dorking. siti ‘ 

I have an idea that in ancient times drink- 
ing places may have been made in the 
masonry outside the town-walls, or even in- 
side them, of a protected town; such as, I 
think, still exist in Spain and other European 
countries; and that later on these ‘‘ holes in 
the walls ’’ became the back part of a house 
or inn, and were used for storage, and by 
questionable characters for gambling, etc. 

I asked a very observant friend of mine if 
she knew of any sac where people did live in 
holes made in walls in ancient times, or later ; 
and if people are still doing so. 

She told me that at Kinfare, or Kinver, 
as it is commonly called, in Co. Stafford, 4 
miles S.W. of Stourbridge (Cardinal Pole 
was born at Kinver), there are holes in walls, 
in which people lived until lately. Perhaps 
this is now prohibited by Medical Officer for 
Health. 

In the Index of Kelly’s Co. Hereford 
Directory, 1913, on p. 64 is Foy, 4 miles N. 
of —_ A letter-box is given ‘‘ Hole-in-the- 
Wall.” 

“‘ There once existed here a strongly forti- 
fied castle (at Foy), dismantled. and left 
ruinous during the feudal wars; only a por- 
tion of one of its walls now remains.” it 
not possible that the peasants of the district 
had to seek shelter, and lived in holes in the 
castle walls, thus giving a name to the place 
where the letter-box is placed, as there is no 
hamlet of the name? do not know if the 
letter-box is anywhere near what remains of 
the castle walls, but it seems likely. 


Hersert 


“ TTUNDREDS ” AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT DIVISIONS (clxxxii. 78, 139, 
251).—At the first reference it was maintained 
that Bullingdon Rural District near Oxford 
was not derived from any parochial place 
nomenclature. It is not, however, quite clear 
what is meant . R. Green, who, 
describing Oxford at the time of King 
Stephen, observes :— 
Around lay a wild. forest. country, the . moors 
of Cowley and Bullingdon fringing the course of 
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(‘A Short History of the English People,’ 
‘ Everyman,’ No. 727, Vol. i, p. 124.) 

Cowley, of course, is a village to-day, but it 
is quite likely it was but a cow pasture (cow- 
ley) then, and Bullingdon may then, too, have 
been in similar case, but never grew into a 
village. 

Old time-tables of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Colchester to Clacton branch were 
headed ‘‘ Tendring Hundreds Line.’’ The 
steam tramway from Chichester to Selsey was 
named ‘‘ Hundred of Manhood and Selsey 
Tramroad.”’ 

A. B. A. 


MANORIAL COURTS (clxxxii. 250).—The 

ceremony in connection with the ancient 
manor court at Bideford, Devon, is calendared 
on the Saturday after Easter in ‘A Roll of 
Ancient Customs’ observed in twentieth-cen- 
tury England compiled by the Rev. Wallace 
Clare, F.R.S.A., F.I.G.R.S.,, and published 
by the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Customs in 1941 at their war-time address, 
20, Market Hill, Buckingham. 

A 


AMMER PONDS; WEALDEN IRON 
(clxxxii. 205, 250).— 

William Penn at one time owned the furnaces at 
Hawkhurst. . . Archbishop Parker wrote in alarm 
to. Queen Elizabeth concerning the growth of iron- 
works in the weald and the consequent inroads 
made by the ironmasters on the woods for fuel. In 
1574 a commission of inquiry drew up a list of 
ironworks in the weald. 

(‘English Woodland,’ by John Rodgers, 
Batsford, 1941, pp. 40, 41.) 

Ao B. A. 


Consult ‘Picturesque Sussex’ (Donald 
Maxwell), 1923. Facing p. 200 is a plate, 
“The Black Country of the Middle Ages,”’ 
and ‘ Wealden Iron’ (Ernest Straker), 1931. 
See also ‘The Iron Industry of the Weald’ 
(George Payne) in Arch. Cant., xxi (1895), 
pp. 308-14. 

J. ARDAGH. 


LL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 
(clxxxii. 123, 178, 249).—It is ay 
oo to add that the Royal College of 
hysicians, London, a portrait in 
oils of Dr. Edward Tyson. It was presented 
to the College in 1764 by Dr. Richard Tyson 
(1730-84) ; the painter unknown. 


J.P. pe C. 


The Library. 


A Lonely Patriot: Ferdinando Ranalli. By 
W. K. Hancock. Annual Italian Lecture 
of the British Academy, 1941. (Milford, 
2s. net.) 


ERHAPS the Brownings never knew 
Ranalli in Florence, but one’s fancy ex- 
—_ this lecture into a symposium—a 
ocratic dialogue—at Casa Guidi: a timeless 
discussion in which should take part, with 
Ranalli and the Brownings, Landor (who had 
just dedicated his Hellenics to Pio Nono), 
and Matthew Arnold (who had just published 
his pamphlet, ‘ England the Italian Ques 
tion’), and Alice Meynell (who loved the 
Italian peasantry and could not but notice 
that United Italy had not made them hap- 
pier). 

To De Sanctis, Ranalli’s loneliness is the loneli- 
ness of the dullard who has me a crank. 
Ranalli read De Sanctis’s entertaining essay. He 
did not agree that he was a crank; but he did 
confess himself a failure, 
so that if he was not angular enough for one 
of Browning’s Parleyings, he was pathetic 
enough for a companion poem to ‘A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral’ and (except that he was 
innocent and good) to ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ 
‘Yes, but, Robert, how wrong he was about 
the Emperor!’’ Robert had his own ideas 
about Napoleon III, and never argued against 
Elizabeth except on Spiritualism. 

Ranalli’s judgement of the Napoleonic interests 

was prophetically true; what he misjudged was 
Napoleon’s capacity to perceive the Napoleonic 
interests. . 
Ranalli was almost always wrong about every- 
body there and then, which was partly why 
he was a failure, but sometimes right in the 
long run. 

If his was the loneliness of eccentricity and 
failure, it was also the loneliness of integrity and 
courage. Sometimes it was the loneliness of 
wisdom. 

The Socratic dialogue would turn u 
nationalism and nationality—the Italian 
nationalism on which Elizabeth and Landor 
were shrill, Alice and Ranalli depreciative 
and deprecatory, Arnold philosophic (and 
Ruskin indifferent); the nationality upon 
which all were agreed. It would proceed to 
municipal initiative and regional diversity, 
to federalism. 
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